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Significant 


What Holds 
The Family Together 


JOHN H. DirTrRicH 
in a Sermon 


In our sentimental attitude toward the 
family we must not forget that it per- 
formed many of its functions very poorly, 
and so the transfer of functions from the 
family to the state may be an improve- 
ment. If the schools can be made to edu- 
eate children better than the family, then 
this shift of function is a net gain. So 
also if other social agencies, such as the 
state and industry can carry on their ac- 
tivities better than the family once did, 
the loss to the family is a gain to society. 
But when these many activities of the 
family are shifted to other social groups, 
what will happen to the family? I believe 
that it is quite possible that the family 
will emerge a more harmonious institu- 
tion than it has ever been in the past. The 
family after all is a little group of per- 
sons, brought together by sex attraction 
and love, cemented by the need of pro- 
tection for the offspring, who then stay 
together because of certain attractions or 
bonds or ties; otherwise they would move 
and live apart. In the past these bonds 
have been numerous—the economic, pro- 
tective, educational, recreational, and 
most important of all, the affectional. All 
these common activities helped to keep the 
family intact as a group, though of course 
they have not been strong enough always 
to hold family groups together, since some 
families always have been disrupted. As 
all these bonds, except the tie of affection, 
have been materially weakened during the 
past century, it is natural that families 
would fall apart more frequently. The 
loss of these functions means then that 
the family must look largely to one bond 
alone to hold it intact, namely, the bond 
of affection. 


When We Need Bread 
Why Vote for Alcohol? 


BisHops of the MrtrHopist CHURCH 
in a recent statement 


The Methodist Church has no intention 
of retreating from our historic, age-long 
stand against alcohol. Our law still is 
“Total abstinence for the individual, Pro- 
hibition for the state.”’ No moral question 
is ever truly settled until it is settled 
right. No new arguments in favor of 
alcohol and its traffic have been presented 
recently. All the substitutes proposed for 
Prohibition have been tried during the 
centuries, and all have proved ineffective 
to curb the evils of this narcotic poison. 

Modern civilization and the machine- 
age are antithetic to the traffic in alcohol. 
For humanity and genuine prosperity we 
must have Prohibition. Prosperity can 
never be purchased by beer. Every dollar 
So secured costs commerce and the coun- 
try more than its value. The need of the 
hungry for bread cannot be satisfied by 
alcohol. 
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Sentiments 


We call attention to the fact that the 
recent election did not change the Con- 
stitution or any national law. The Hight- 
eenth Amendment is still in the Consti- 
tution and its enacting law still stands. 
Until laws are changed by the orderly 
legal processes, public officials are under 
obligation to be guided by them. Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, judges and others respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the law 
should remember their oath of office. They 
bave solemnly sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution and laws. 

It is evident that a violent effort is 
being made to stampede the present Con- 
gress. This Congress has repeatedly by its 
vote shown itself dry. We call on this 
Congress to stand by its adherence to the 
Constitution and its enforcing laws. Our 
people should let their representatives in 
both houses of Congress know that we ex- 
pect them not to recede from the dry 
stand they have steadily taken. We will 
face the new conditions created by the 
new Congress when it is called in session. 

Let us trust God and take courage. 


The Socialist 
Is not Discouraged 


SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB 
in “Methods of Social Study” 


The twentieth century is not, in any 
civilized country, as was the eighteenth; 
and no small part of the change is due 
directly to improvements in social insti- 
tutions, which have been, in fact, though 
often unconsciously so, the outcome of the 
study of society. 

The sociologist has no reason to feel 
discouraged at the achievements made by 
1932 in the application of his own much 
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younger science to the improvement of 
social institutions. . . . No student, how- 
ever competent, even if he could have 
forecast the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
could have predicted the nature of the 
Soviet State in 1932. No one could have 
foreseen the sudden development in 1922 
of the Fascist State in Italy. No one could 
have predicted at the opening of the 
twentieth century the rapid rise to pros- 
perity and power of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic, the very name of which we 
could barely pronounce and the exact 
position of which was then unknown to 
most of us. 

Here and there, from time to time, 
there emerges from the mass a man or 
a group of men whose uncommon qual- 
ities are exceptionally influential with the 
particular race of human beings with 
whom they come in contact. 

Sometimes these potent individuals ap- 
pear more like voleanic eruptions—as 
with Lenin in Russia and Mussolini in 
Italy and Gandhi in India. These are as 
unpredictable by science as an _ earth- 
quake. But woe betide the great man, be 
he prophet or warrior or statesman, who 
forgets not only that the common man 
exists, but also that it is with the common 
man that he has to deal. 


The Purpose 
Of a Unitarian Church 


Rev. WALTON EF. CoLe 
in The Toledo Unitarian 


The First Unitarian Church of Toledo 
aims to satisfy the obvious demand for a 
thoroughly modern religious organization. 
We are conscious of the fact that it is 
perfectly possible to live with the scien- 
tific marvels of the twentieth century and 
at the same time remain in the pre-scien- 
tific era of religious thinking. With full 
appreciation of the historical significance 
of the older religious traditions, we would 
exercise special care lest “the living 
dogmas of the dead become the dead 
dogmas of the living”. 

We are willing to apply the critical 
methods of the religious sciences to our 
most precious convictions because we are 
certain that it is as important to know 
what not to believe as it is to know what 


to believe. Our approach to religious prob- | 
lems is that of fact-facing rather than of — 


wish-thinking. 

While we are eager to recognize the 
values inherent in all religious faiths, we 
feel under no compulsion to blur the im- 
portance of essential differences. We be- 
lieve that the modern world still needs the 
pioneering spirit of liberal religion. 

Absolute freedom of thought, of speech 
and of judgment is granted to minister 
and congregation. We conceive religion to 
be primarily an affair of values. Its major 
interest is centered in the worth and pos- 
sibility of human nature. The ultimate 
goal of our religion is the building of un- 
Selfish and courageous character. We wel- 
come to our fellowship all who would share 
in the high privilege and responsibility 
of the undogmatie pursuit of religious 
truth and moral idealism. 
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A Plan for Daily Religious 


IVAL McPEAK 


Life 


Here are four simple, concrete ways to “put 100,000 Unitarians to work’’, to revitalize the churches, to realize, 
by a regular discipline, the highest personal benefits in the service of others and the good of the world 


UPPOSE that every person who 

joined a Unitarian chureh pledged 

himself as a matter of course to ful- 

fill certain religious obligations in 
his personal life and in his social and 
churchly relationships. Suppose, too, that 
the tradition of responsibility were so 
strong that, without the slightest eccle- 
siastical or pastoral dictatorship, each 
member would endeavor to fulfill these 
obligations as naturally and inevitably as 
he discharges the duties of his daily work. 
In consequence, suppose that, aside from 
the saints and the leaders and the 
prophets, the religion of the rank and file 
of Unitarians were so visibly incarnate in 
their lives that others would be persuaded 
of its truth. 

What better way to “revitalize our 
churches” and to “put 100,000 Unitarians 
to work’? Forward movements, campaigns, 
rallies, retreats, missions, conferences, 
stirring addresses, thoughtful articles and 
ringing resolutions,—all these devices 
have their place as institutional means of 
life. But through all the changes in 
weather thus achieved, certain churches 
seem to go steadily forward, and a few 
thousand Unitarians go steadily forward 
in the religious life devotedly serving 
their church and community and the 
larger human family. Such lives account 
for whatever vitality the Unitarian move- 
ment has. To increase this vitality, in- 
crease the number of such men and 
women. g 
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The imposing of religious obligations 
and of penalties for failure to meet them 
is not the way of democratic liberal 
churches. Gilbert Murray says: “The 
essential doctrine of democracy is that 
each man, as a free human soul, lives of 
his own free will in the service of the 
whole people.” “This ideal’, he adds, “is 
no doubt hard to attain, but it is not hard 
to aim at.” 

May we not aim, then, at the ideal of 
consecrated membership in Unitarian 
churches in somewhat this fashion : 

In each church let those men and women 
who feel moved to do so make a vow, 
either singly or as a group, that they will 
hereafter take their religious obligations 
seriously (not solemnly); that they will 
cause their religion literally to dominate 
all their endeavors; that they will let 


nothing which they do from the beginning 
to the end of each day violate their reli- 
gious idealism; and that they perform 
each week certain definite, self-imposed 
religion-inspired services to their fellow- 
men and to their faith. 

In doing this, they will realize that re- 
ligion is a way of life, that life is largely 
a series of concrete acts. They will differ 
in doctrine and as they grow in wisdom 
and vision, their doctrines will change, but 
always they will see to it that the doc- 
trine issues in the deed. And they will ob- 
serve that there is less variance in the 
deeds than in the doctrines among them 
and ‘will understand the marked similarity 
in the quality of life among free-thinking 
religious people everywhere. 
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In all this, there need be nothing of 
pietism or of self-righteousness. They 
will, more than others, be aware of short- 
comings; they will know that an ideal is 
never perfectly attained and that it there- 
fore yields always the exhilaration of 
growth and achievement. But they will 
also understand that much of human 
shortcomings, much of the joylessness and 
frustration in the lives of men and women 
today, and much of the ghastly failure 
of organized social life, is due to the lack 
of serious attention to the business of 
living. On almost everything else except 
life itself we have bestowed conscious, 
planful thought. We plan a house or a 
campaign, and budget our household and 
national incomes. Why, then, in the most 
important field of all, should we not plan 
our lives, “budget” them with reference 
to the highest values and the deepest 
satisfactions? 

These men and women, then, might thus 
seek to plan their lives. With eyes single 
to enduring values, with appropriate 
spiritual discipline, with advancing knowl- 
edge and growing vision, they will be in a 
fair way of achieving a unified, integrated 
life. Desires, aspirations, and endeavors 
will be harmonized and marshaled toward 
the achievement of the highest and best 
of which they are capable, and they will 
attain “dynamic peace”. 

Their self-imposed obligation, as already 
indicated, will be the concrete daily living 
of their religion and the weekly perform- 
ance of self-imposed and religiously moti- 
vated services. As an aid toward the 


former, each one at the beginning of the 
day will, if only for a few minutes, en- 
gage in such meditation, prayer, reading 
or whatever exercise best tends to fortify 
him generally against the pressures and 
trials of the coming day. He will resolve 
that the spirit and the ethics of his reli- 
gion shall dominate every act and rela- 
tionship of that day, barring none. He 
will do nothing which he would not do 
before God, if he be of theistic faith, or 
in the white light of his highest idealisms, 
if he be humanist. If he conscientiously 
feels that he must, in a certain critical 
juncture, violate any article of his idealism 
in order to survive in his vocation, he will 
not rationalize the act, but will make con- 
fession to himself that he has in this in- 
stance broken his allegiance, and will vow 
to do his utmost to help end the iniquitous 
conditions that made his act necessary. At 
the outset of the day he will also bring to 
mind his particular weaknesses, and go 
forth to the day spiritually and mentally 
prepared to cope with them. Each one will 
do this in the manner that best suits his 
condition. For many persons, the sugges- 
tions in Henry N. Wieman’s ‘‘Methods of 
Private Religious Living’ may prove 
valuable. 

Then, at the end of the day, there will 
be a few minutes spent, not in morbid in- 
trospection, but in honest review of the day 
with respect to the vows of the morning. 
These morning and evening periods may 
also be used to plan the specific services 
shortly to be described. 
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The writer is indebted to Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Ithaca, N.Y., for the idea 
of the planned life in the group. Mr. Pen- 
nington in a former pastorate advocated 
a concrete program for daily living. 

As to direct services, here again the 
liberal chureh does not dictate, although 
it may suggest and counsel. There are 
differences among us, not only with re- 
spect to viewpoints, but also with regard 
to talents, abilities, insights, and as to 
the value set on varied types of human 
service. But there can be little dissent 
from the idea that a Unitarian, or any 
liberal churchman, should seek in some 
way to spread the message of liberal reli- 
gion, and should strive to live out his 
own conception of that religion in relation 
to his immediate fellowmen, to his com- 
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munity, and to the larger units of or- 
ganized society,—his state and nation and 
the family of nations. Therefore, these 
men and women will simply pledge them- 
selves to “register” somehow in each de- 
partment of service, doing those things 
which they believe need most to be done 
and which they can best do. 

Each one, therefore, will take upon him- 
self the following fourfold obligation: 

1. I will each week do something toward 
spreading the message, or enhancing the 
influence, of liberal religion. Some ways of 
doing this are to teach in the church 
school, work with the Post Office Mission, 
talk religion with those who welcome help, 
take a friend to church, furnish transpor- 
tation to the church for those who need ‘lis 
engage in publicity for the church, put de- 
nominational papers in the public library, 
see that the library gets good books on lib- 
eral religion, pass on articles and books on 
religion to friends, distribute literature, 
cooperate in a preaching mission or any 
special educational or missionary effort. 

2. I will each week render at least one 

direct friendly service to someone outside 
my family. That is, I will not only strive 
to have my religion dominate all the con- 
tacts that arise during the day, but I will 
go out of my way to express my religion 
_in a personal service. I will be a friend 
to some friendless one, or give a man a 
job, or directly relieve distress, or bring 
consolation and help to those in special 
trouble, or tactfully plot to reconcile 
enemies, or read to a sick or a blind man, 
or give help, instruction, and cultural and 
spiritual outlook to an underprivileged 
child, or help a neighbor with a hard job. 
Such services need to be stressed with 
those who tend to trust overmuch to social 
techniques to achieve the good life. 

83. I will each week contribute some way 
to the organized life of my neighborhood 
or community. Becoming substantially in- 
formed on some major interest of the com- 
munity as a basis for intelligent voting or 
action is in itself a valuable contribution. 
Other services: Contribute to and do 
volunteer work for some social betterment 
agency, organize or lead a Scout troop, 
serve on school or library board (a con- 
tinuing obligation which might in many 
cases be substituted for the weekly serv- 
ice), participate in parent-teacher associa- 
tion work, give books to library, vote in- 
telligently, speak to the point in a New 
England town meeting, urge personally 
and in the press needed reforms and 
improvements. 

4. I will each week make a contribution 
to a just social order. Whether one believes 
that we need only to correct defects in 
prevailing systems or that we need revolu- 
tionary reconstructions, there is general 
agreement as to the existence of rank in- 
justice and poverty and ignorance and as 
to the menace of industrial, interracial 
and international conflicts. Whether I am 
eonservative or radical, I shall take my 
share of the tremendous task of spiritual- 
izing our civilization. I will first of all 
inform myself, knowing that an informed 
publie is the first condition of intelligent 
and ethical social action. If I am in a place 
of political, social, economic, or diplomatic 
power, I shall use my influence to the ut- 
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most to bring about needful changes. Tf I 
am not in power, I can personally and 
through contributions to the newspapers 
advocate the things that need to be done. 
I can urge legislation on my representa- 
tives and persuade others to do so. I will 
join those organizations which seem to me 
to be doing the most effective work toward 
a just social order; I will eontribute to 
their support, and, if possible, engage in 
volunteer work with them. I will partici- 
pate in those discussions and attend those 
meetings that, in my opinion, are bringing 
enlightenment and inciting action toward 
achieving security, justice, and peace for 
all, and I will persuade others to do the 
same, I will protest against a wrong and 
point out its fundamental remedy when- 
ever opportunity offers. 

The fourth department of service is the 
one most sorely neglected. Yet the neglect 
of it could easily bring wreckage to all 
the good achieved by the other three serv- 
ices. It is to be especially stressed with 
those who trust overmuch to the adequacy 
of exemplary personal living and personal 
service, forgetting that the world is a 
small, interdependent organism, which 
must, like the individual, plan its life. 

Those who professionally, or as continu- 
ing volunteers, are engaged in any depart- 
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ment of these services will be considered 
as having discharged their weekly obliga- 
tion. Latitude of interpretation must be al- 
lowed in this project, but any tendency to 
make the carrying out of these obligations 
mechanical or to “get by” with minimum 
achievements must be severely avoided. 
The virtue of the whole plan lies in the 
sincere intent. The outline just given is 
simply an attempt to suggest the kinds of 
services that this consecrated apostolate 
might render. Many others could be added. 
They do not, of course, comprise the whole 
religious life, but they are—to borrow the 
definition of a sacrament—‘outward signs 
of inward grace’. 

Would not such a group, quietly, nat- 
urally and devotedly living their faith, 
unconsciously exert a pressure on the 
other people in the church? Would not the 
group attract others, and would not a 
church so revitalized attract earnest men 
and women in the community who have 
done with organized religion because it 
did not function in terms of present-day 
life? And would not this pew vitality per- 
vade the fellowship and give new impetus 
to the liberal cause? 

Is there a group, however small, in each 
parish that will try it? 


Prophecy is Fulfilled Today 


A sermon preached at the installation of Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
in Ithaca, N.Y. 


REV. MILES HANSON, JR. 


of the First Parish in Weston, Mass. 


S Jesus preached among the moun- 
A tains of Palestine, two of them 
always attracted his attention. It 
was not merely that they were dominant 
on the landscape. It was because they 
were holy mountains, the home of the two 
great branches of the religion of his native 
land. As he journeyed toward the South, 
he came first to Mount Gerizim. This was 
the holy mountain of the Samaritans. 
Here for centuries the Samaritans had 
worshiped God in the honest belief that 
this was the only place where God could 
be properly worshiped and in a manner 
fully pleasing to him. They claimed that 
their belief and their manner of worship 
had been carefully preserved by them as 
eenturies before Moses and Aaron had 
granted them to their ancestors. And of 
this they were sincerely proud. From the 
summit of Gerizim can be seen the other 
holy mountain, Mount Moriah. Here in the 
Temple of Herod, the ancient Jews wor- 
shiped God in the sincere belief that 
they were worshiping Him in the place 
and in the manner most desired by Him. 
They, too, were very proud of their long 
tradition. It was natural that the rival 
claims of these two mountain religions 
led to hostility, which the Bible records: 
“The Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans.” 
As Jesus spoke with the Woman of 
Samaria in the town of Sychar by the 
well of Jacob, he was very close to Mount 


Gerizim. At the moment, both of these 
religions were flourishing, and yet Jesus 
dared to prophesy to her that the time 
would come when neither at Jerusalem 
nor in Gerizim would God be worshiped. 
It was this prophecy of disaster that so 
impressed the woman that she was soon 
to confess that Jesus was a prophet. 

Jesus was neither of Samaria nor of 
Jerusalem. He was of Nazareth. Nazareth 
is also in the mountains. Jesus loved the 
mountains. He loved the peace of the 
mountains, and he loved the religion of 
the mountain people, the religion that is 
withdrawn from the turbulence of life, 
deep, secure and unchanging. But Jesus 
often descended to the Plain of Armaged- 
don, and there he saw a life very different 
from that of Nazareth, and he saw, too, 
that the religion of his own people was 
not the religion of the plainsmen and the 
townsmen. The religion of the mountain 
did not at all influence the chaotic and 
tumultuous life of the cities, nor did the 
latter pour any of its surging vitality into 
the unchanging religion of his people. 
Jesus foresaw that any religion that is 
withdrawn from the ever-changing activ- 
ity of life will soon die, and that life that 
is unguided by the purposefulness of reli- 
gion will wander directionless and end in 
futility. 

And the prophecies of Jesus were re- 
markably just. Within a generation from 
his death, the Temple of Herod was de- 
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stroyed, and the Jews began that long and 
unbroken wandering in which they are 
still involved. But they dared to take with 
them their mountain religion, dared to 
take it down with them into the cities 
into which misery and oppression drove 
them, and to discover that it gained in 
vitality and in power as it entered more 
deeply into the stream of life. The fate 
of the Samaritans was very different. 
Today, a little remnant of this ancient 
people live on the slopes of Gerizim. They 
frankly admit, even to strangers that this 
will be the last generation to have the 
honor of maintaining their glorious tra- 
ditions. They can be counted by almost 
any child. And yet in spite of their wan- 
ing influence, they are still utterly unable 
to understand why any person of religious 
sentiment is not willing to admit that to 
them has been granted by God religion in 
its greatest purity and truth. 

But it was not merely for his own coun- 
try and his own time that Jesus proph- 
esied. He foresaw that wherever the con- 
ditions are such as they were there and 
then, the same results would follow. And 
such is true today. It is certain that reli- 
gion has lost its hold on life. It is not 
merely a question of attendance or not in 
chureh. The ancient Coptic church of 
Hgypt has lingered for centuries without 
in the slightest degree being aware that 
life was surging by it, nor without in the 
slightest degree influencing the times 
through which it has survived. Hach must 
judge for himself whether the religion 
that he hears in his church has the slight- 
est bearing on the yery great problems of 
today. To whatever conclusion he comes, 
he must admit that the stream of life 
goes on utterly oblivious to any religion 
whatsoever. A separation between religion 
and life has taken place from which both 
are suffering. On the one hand, religion 
is innocuous, and on the other, life, never 
knowing where it is going, is more lost 
than ever. 

That life is withdrawn from life is 
evident in the sense of hopelessness that 
pervades the world, and in the lack of 
faith in the ability of the human soul to 
eonquer the great difficulties that now 
eonfront it. There is no breath of power 
breathing through the human soul, and 
there is no confidence in the divinity, 
hence the power, of the human reason, 
nor of its emotions, nor of its fundamental 
activities. It is true that men today face 
the future with dread, are fearful of all 
change, and admit that the problems that 
by their ignorance and greed they have 
brought upon themselves, are too great 
to be solved by their own minds. And it 
is remarkable that every movement that 
bears within itself even a spark of ideal- 
ism has first of all joyfully renounced any 
allegiance to or alliance with the spirit 
of religion. 

The prophecy of Jesus is fulfilled today. 

But the prophecy of destruction was 
but part of the prophecy of Jesus. It was 
but the foundation upon which was built 
the more important prophecy of fulfill- 
ment, that the time should come, and now 
is, when the true worshipers should wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. And this 
prophecy is just as valid and just as in- 
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evitable in its accomplishment as is the 
other, 

Perhaps the greatest discovery of the 
human mind was its discovery of itself, 
when it dawned upon the human mind 
that it had a mind, that it possessed the 
power to think, and that it had the priy- 
ilege and the duty of thought. This dis- 
covery was enhanced in value when it was 
seen that this ability to think was shared 
more or less equally by all men, and it 
was made still more remarkable when it 
was seen that there was a kinship be- 
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There is not a single professor of fore- 
sight in the world.—H. G. Wells. 


The organized life of the community 
claims and deserves the full helpfulness 
of its every member.—Hrnest H. Wilkins. 


Because the family, built on the basis 
of affection, can give what no other in- 
stitution is able to furnish, it is the most 
important association of human beings. 

—John H,. Dietrich. 


For the first-rate scholar, learning and 
the contemplation of the things of the 
Spirit need no justification by their ef- 
fects on business or politics or any other 
concern of man; they are intrinsically 
valuable and self-justifying. 

—Walter Lippmann. 


If a man wants to know what his real 
religion is, he should ask himself, “What 
are the things which I would die rather 
than do?’—Dean Inge. 


I put Liberty above every other con- 
sideration; if the acts of government in- 
crease liberty they are good, if they re- 
strict it they are bad.—Sir Hrnest Benn. 


tween human thought and the processes 
in the world that gave it life and that 
bound it into a cosmos. It was then seen 
that there could be no mysteries in the 
world that could be closed to the mind 
forever, and there were no limits that 
could be set to the great discoveries about 
the world that the mind could make. When 
this great discovery was made, a golden 
age burst upon the world. And whenever 
this secret has been rediscovered, a 
golden age has come again. And today, 
the mind that has made such conquests in 
the world of nature, can be just as suc- 
cessful in guiding the great human enter- 
prise in which it is involved. It can by 
the use of thought think its way out of 
the fundamental difficulties into which it 
has plunged itself. 

Perhaps equally remarkable with the 
discovery of the invincibility of human 
thought, was the discovery that the world 
is continually “becoming”. Once it was 
thought that God made in the beginning 
a perfect world and that man desecrated 
it, and that then God placed an angel 
bearing a fiery sword to bar any return 
to the enjoyments of Paradise. Life was 
then a continual retreat from perfection, 
and thoroughly hopeless. Then it was seen 
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that the world was continually changing, 
and that Paradise was never in the past, 
but always in the future. No one is satis- 
fied with either the past or the present, 
and the only possible way in which any 
improvement can be made is to recognize 
the necessity and the potency of change. 
To accept change joyfully is to have con- 
fidence in the becoming and the potential- 
ity of the better over the worse. 

With faith in the divinity of reason, 
with the loss of all fear of change, with 
the confidence in the breadth of the 
human emotions and human sympathy, 
the feeling of hopelessness before the 
morrow fades away. With it goes the feel- 
ing that men are being thrust whether they 
will or no from one disaster into another. 
The future is the home of Paradise, and 
possesses a supreme appeal. It is entered 
with joy, the joy of the early Christians, 
of the earlier Greeks, of all the peoples 
who have been privileged to live in those 
ages when there was a revival of faith in 
the power of man to overcome the world. 
In this way and in this mood only do life 
and religion become one. The words of 
Jesus have added meaning when life is 
seen to be a confident search for the 
truths that yet will be revealed when 
undertaken in spirit, spirit that is no 
longer merely submission, but a fiery and 
courageous faith. 


“My Eye Is on the Child” 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


“My eye is on the child”, said Musso- 
lini, and every year since has repeated it. 
“For the glory of Italy my eye is on the 
child.”’ In every country there are those 
who have an eye on the child. It is a 
bloodshot eye, for there lurks in it the 
stubborn belief that this world is, and 
ever will be, one in which brute force is 
the decisive resource for the winning of 
glittering rewards. It is not for the good 
of the children; it is for an infamous 
glory which the children are to subserve— 
the glory of a militant, self-sufficient na- 
tionalism leading the world and its peoples 
into the abyss. It threatens to turn our 
whole civilization into a horrible old beast 
devouring its young. Did not Europe con- 
sume ten million of its finest boys in the 
World War? And Europe has suffered 
wretched qualms ever since. Still there 
are elderly men who see nothing better 
than a repetition of the orgy. They ex- 
ploit the young for military ends; they 
infect the young with the disease of na- 
tionalistiec egotism which will inevitably 
break out into world anarchy. This is 
the blackest sin of which human beings 
are now capable. It is ten million times 
more devastating than anything done by 
villainous gangsters. It is robbing the 
whole world of its hope. It is in essence 
the offence about which an indignant 
Christ spoke, when he said that the guilty 
were better flung into the depths of the 
sea with a millstone round their necks. 

Let the Church, let all people of the 
great human Charity, give an eye to the 
child, Let us stand by our faith that the 
values of personality are supreme and 
must not be prostituted to a means. The 
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Spinoza the Blessed 


which is likened in its rigor and range to 

that of Aristotle, is indeed so vast a realm 
that nothing less than a tome can approach a just 
interpretation of him. This three hundredth anni- 
versary of Spinoza’s birth has already produced 
new books of appraisal and many excellent articles 
and addresses. His theological ideas are naturally 
the ultimate interest of inquiry, and his funda- 
mental identity of everything that is with one cen- 
tral reality which he called God is more nearly in 
keeping with liberal and advancing religious 
thought than any other philosophy. Yet God as we 
use the word in its traditional Hebrew and Chris- 
tian sense is not what Spinoza meant, is not what 
science means today, and that is why he was a 
heretic while he lived and is a heretic now. God for 
Spinoza was not a Person responding to the con- 
crete appeals of men. 

That which inspires us above all in Spinoza was 
his use of his reason to arrive at spiritual values 
and to lead him into a life of sensible piety among 
his fellow men. He deduced his conclusions less 
from “sight than from insight”, less from ample 
facts in the manner of science than from what we 
call intuition. Yet he was never far from the facts 
and knew that reality is compounded of them. And 
man is part of the eternal scheme of things whose 
chief business in life is to realize his relationship 
and forget “ephemeral ‘goods’ and think only of the 
enduring ‘good’ ”. He lived a life somewhat apart, 
and yet he kept close to people with simple under- 
standing and solicitude. He was aware of the effect 
of ideas, and his concern for human happiness was, 
as Lewis Browne says, almost pious. In passing his 
manuscript of the “Short Treatise” to trusted com- 
petent readers he said, “I entreat you most earnestly 
to be very cautious about communicating these 
ideas to others. I do not want to say that you should 
keep them absolutely to yourselves; but if ever you 
should begin to communicate them to others, I ask 
only that you be prompted by no interest save your 
neighbor’s happiness.” There speaks the man in the 
thinker Sninoza the Blessed ! 


A MIND LIKE THAT of Baruch Spinoza, 


Supporting Student Work 


communication on the student work in Greater 

Boston. We Unitarians have a great mission 
among the seven major colleges in this area; we also 
have a capable man for minister. Rev. William H. 
tysan has come within the year from an expe- 
rience in a college community, and his talents and 
aptitudes make his present service an opportunity 
to help young men and women in the years when 
they are probably doing the most determinative 
thinking of their lives about religious values and 
ethical standards. 

Our call comes from 1,250 of these students. The 
appeal to all friends of the sons and daughters of 
our own families will meet with prompt response, 
we are confident, once the facts are known, because 
the conditions are what they ought to be, including 
a careful, modest budget. Mr. Gysan has the stu- 
dent attitude himself, and with warmth of spirit 
and clarity of mind he is a good liberal leader. His 
methods are largely social, and already we see the 
fruit of his skill in organizing groups and clubs. 
The ministry to individual students cannot be com- 
puted, but such counseling is probably the most im- 
portant phase of the work. 

It must be a gratifying thing for parents through- 
out the Fellowship to know that this service of reli- 
gion is freely given under the direction of com- 
petent Unitarian men and women who are full of 
zeal for the spiritual values in the conduct of life. 
They will be pleased to receive the support which 
will assure the year and the years ahead. Will our 
readers turn to the letter and then respond as they 
are able to do? 


Pi evstasnnieat IS GIVEN in this issue to a 


Federal Council’s Future 


EFERENCE has been made to the Federal 
R Council of Churches and its reorganization. 
The participating denominations have gained 
in power over the conduct of the council’s affairs, 
as the results of the recent meetings in Indianapolis 
show plainly. This means on the whole a decided 
conservative emphasis has come into the work, 
especially as that pertains to social questions. 

Such a return to orthodox emphasis is to be ex- 
pected, because the churches have had to face quite 
radical ideas, beginning with those in the theological 
field, and extending to the economic order, in which 
the council has been an effectual leader for a score 
of years. Its constituents have been disturbed and. 
bewildered. We have been amazed, as we have also 
rejoiced, in the masterly leadership of such a figure 
as Bishop Francis J. McConnell, who was able, as 
some others were also, to apply the gospel to evils 
in the social order because he is a scholar of great 
power and adroitness, and knows the varied mind 
of the churches as well as any man alive. 

Now we wonder whether or not the return to 
more conservative leadership means a diminution of 
effort in the social regeneration of our new era. It 
seems a tragic thing that the world should be lack- 
ing in the kind of spiritual direction which the 
council is able to give. Who will serve us and save 
us? We are in a day when the financial support of 
all the best agencies for corporate human good of 
soul and body is gravely impaired. Some of the con- 
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stituent churches have been criticizing the council, 
from our standpoint without any real ground. As 
the leaders face the situation with uncertainty, they 
are fixed in their faith, and we are confident that 
they will see it through, as we all shall see it 
through, to another day. As we write, a revised 
social creed has been submitted to the meeting of 
the council. Every major question is faced with a 
great liberal advocacy, and particularly on birth 
control we see how far we have come. The report 
Says, in part: “The interests of morality and sound 
scientific knowledge and the protection of both 
parents and children” require that physicians and 
other qualified persons be empowered by law to 
communicate information. Education is advised, 
and reliance is placed “upon the fundamental in- 
tegrity of human life”. It is this expression of faith 
in humanity which gives ground for the expectation 
that the Federal Council will survive with its vigor 
unabated if somewhat constrained for a season. 


Why Channing Lives 


HERE IS A MAN who never grows old, 
though he is the most misunderstood of all 
the men whom we know. We mean, of course, 
William Ellery Channing. He enunciated, vigor- 
ously and mystically, the doctrine of man. Nothing 
in the movement called religious liberalism today 
goes farther than Channing went a hundred years 
ago. Here for many people is the authentic voice 
and brain and soul of religion for all time! He was 
wise as we are wise not to enter into negations 
about concepts of God nor to thresh over the word 
“God”. We may affirm certain things in which our 
lives are rooted and grounded; but it is more im- 
portant to go on with the meaning of the liberal 
principle as Channing did when he first of all elimi- 
nated Calvin and his God from the scene. 
Channing was the greatest interpreter of the reli- 
gion of democracy. Our Nation owes him more than 
any other man. He elevated human life to a sub- 
limity which it had never known in Christendom. 
His religion remains the purest, holiest, and truest 
religion that the race has perceived. The central 
idea was that “man has in his breast the divine 
everlasting law of duty... . He has affections which 
may be purified and expanded into a sublime love.” 
More closely Channing comes to the heart of the 
faith: “Such a being was plainly made for an end 
in himself. He is a person, not a being. He is an 
end, not a mere instrument or means. He was made 
for his own virtue and happiness, and not for the 
virtue and happiness of another. It is to degrade 
him to make him a means and not an end.” 
Channing calls the nature of man divine, and he 
is careful and consistent to say, ““We venerate not 
the loftiness of God’s throne but the equity and 
oodness in which it is established.” Devotion to a 
given spiritual quality, that is to say, is quite as 
reasonable whether the quality is found in God or 
in man. The throne of God makes the quality 
neither more nor less valuable. Love, for example, 
in Thirteenth First Corinthians, stands quite alone 
without reference to Deity; so it is with all the 
“qualities which together have been consolidated by 
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traditional theology in the word “God”. The quali- 
ties are self-validating. They are in humanity. 


Best Book, 1932 


VERYONE who loves reading for the enrich- 
Kk ment of his thought has perhaps one pet book 

a year. He talks about it and maybe pesters 
his friends about it. That is the way we feel on 
closing José Ortega y Gasset’s “Revolt of the 
Masses”. Of nearly one hundred books which the 
writer has assimilated more or less this year, the 
Spaniard’s marvelous estimate of the rebellion of 
the people all over the world rises high above the 
rest because it is that exquisite and rare thing, 
reality. It is not a book about reality; it is the 
thing itself. This philosopher captures the very 
breath of life as it sweeps over the planet and puts 
it into words that pulse and fly and explode. 

These days are days of revolt. First of all, 
they have been days of plenitude,—until yesterday, 
—and the people have felt their fulness. They are 
pleased with themselves, and have no disposition, 
according to the author, either to give up what 
belongs to them or to rise above their present 
character level to that excellence which distin- 
guished the nobility and others who pursued the 
principle of noblesse oblige. In fact they threaten 
to impose, consciously or otherwise, their vulgarity 
as a right on the world especially through the 
State. Like the aristocrats who have inherited 
everything and done nothing, the masses are the 
spoiled children of a civilization which has given 
them all their benefits, spiritual and material. 
They have profited without either gratitude or 
self-improvement. 

To live striving always for new standards, and 
to conceive life as a continual conquest by per- 
sonal effort, is the way of salvation. The excellent 
man lives in this essential servitude to the highest. 
And if the masses—who is not of the masses?—- 
will not follow this noble way, it remains for the 
liberal, always the friend of the masses, to per- 
suade the people to accept his leadership by the 
power of his obvious excellence of ideal and pur- 
pose in behalf of the commonweal. 

The book does not show us that Ortega y Gasset 
believes in the success of this liberal democratiz- 
ing. He has a sentimental attachment for the 
aristocratic, after all. One does not feel that his 
emotional sympathy and his philosophical prin- 
ciple are consistent. But it is a great book; and 
we shall not say the same of any other book in 
our year’s reading. 


Songs for Christmas 


O BE IN TIME for Christmas, we send word 
"TT inat Marion Franklin Ham, our leading living 

hymnist, is publishing “Songs of the Spirit”. 
An early copy comes to us from the Beacon Press. 
In beautiful typographical form, this book of six- 
teen poems is a record of human experience ‘aised 
to its highest meaning by the insight of the 
mystic, the faith and surety of the saint, and the 
pure art of the poet. What a gift this will be for 
Christmas! 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Early Unitarians of India 


A movement among the Sikhs, which commenced in. the fifteenth century, 
resembled the later liberal development in Europe and’ America 


ALBERT L. ROHRER 


the William Blery Channing of 

India, was born in 1469. Early in 
life Nanak displayed interest in religious 
matters. His parents were strict Hindus ; 
and when the Brahman priest came when 
the boy was nine years old, to invest him 
with the sacred thread, he protested 
against the ceremony by an improvised 
hymn which ran like this: “Make mercy 
thy cotton, eontentment thy thread, con- 
tinue its knot, truth its twist. That would 
make a sacred thread for the soul; if thou 
have it, O Brahman, then put it on me.” 
From that day on he protested against 
the tyranny of caste and the authority 
of the priesthood. 

Guru Nanak fully realized that his 
people, the Sikhs, were in the depths of 
degradation and that they had no sense 
of unity or organization. He set himself 
the task of improving conditions. He began 
the work of education first. “Truth is the 
remedy of all. Only Truth can wash away 
the sins’, is what he said, So he at once 
adopted the vernacular of the country and 
in this way roused the natural sentiment 
of the people. The high truths conveyed 
to them in their own tongue made them 
conscious of new powers of thought in 
themselves, and best of all, he enjoined 
upon his followers to open elementary 
schools in their villages. Soon it became 
true that wherever there was a Sikh 
temple there was a center of rudimentary 
learning for boys and girls. Education 
from then until now appears to have been 
their corner stone. 

The earnest manner in which Nanak de- 
livered his truths, coupled with the 
strange garments, a sort of religious Cos- 
tume, in which he often wrapped himself, 
made him a striking figure in the rather 
commonplace surroundings of everyday 
life and helped to give him audiences. He 
became universally known as a man of 
God and the verses which he wrote were 
taken up and sung to the accompaniment 
of reed instruments, which widened his 
audiences. 

What were his principal preachings? 
First, last, and all the time, ‘‘There is but 
one God, the common Father of all. All 
are God’s people.’ A pure and _ lofty 
monotheism which he no doubt took over 
from the Moslem idea, and in opposition 
to the Hindu idea of a multitude of gods. 
He believed and taught that the constant 
repetition of God’s several names was of 
the greatest importance. The main method 
in the worship of the Sikhs today is the 
loving meditation on God by singing and 
uttering His praises and worshiping Him 
in spirit. They call it “the practice of the 
Name or the practice of the presence of 
God”. This is done with intense feeling, 
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‘ex RU NANAK, who has been called 


not the mere lip repetition of the word 
as some Christians are wont to do. 

Nanak severely condemned the artificial 
divisions of the caste system which pre- 
vented people from loving one another as 
equals. He wrote, “It is mere nonsense 
to observe caste and feel pride over grand 
names.” He was the first prophet of India 
who stepped beyond the frontier in de- 
fiance of the caste rules. He also dis- 
counted the sacredness of the literature ot 
the Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus. 
His idea was that there are no books 
directly revealed by God; all religious 
books are human creations; some good, 
others not so good. They are the result 
of human attempts to interpret the ways 
of God to man. He placed all existing 
religions on a footing of equality. 

I was a witness to great respect when 
I visited the Golden Temple, the Sikhs’ 
most holy place, in the city of Amritsar. 
The sacred precincts are in the city proper, 
some distance from the railway station, 
and occupy a quadrangle the size of sev- 
eral city blocks. In the center is an arti- 
ficial lake or tank, as they call such bodies 
of water in India, many of which are 
sacred. This tank is surrounded by a tes- 
sellated pavement of white and black 
marble twenty-four feet wide. It is 510 
feet square and filled with beautiful blue 
water. In the center of this stands the 
Golden Temple, in plan sixty-five feet 
square. It is approached by a white marble 
causeway 200 feet long, and from the 
West. The lower portion of the Temple, 
to a height of six feet, is marble, above 
which the whole of the remaining ex- 
terior is encased in gilded copper on which 
are many inscribed verses from the 
Granth. Four doorways give admission to 
this Holy of Holies, the doors of which 
are covered with finely wrought silver. 
With such a setting I had to pronounce 
it a gem of no mean order. 

There is no formality to be observed on 
entering the Temple grounds except one 
must be in bare feet or have his feet cov- 
ered by absolutely clean stockings. I took 
the precaution of carrying with me a 
pair of woolen socks so that my feet 
might be protected from some of the rough 
spots. 

I entered the Temple with a Sikh friend 
and was a willing participant in the 
simple ceremonies. The scene within is 
most picturesque. The walls are richly 
decorated and have many painted flowers. 
With other pilgrims I presented my offer- 
ing of money to the Temple fund and re- 
ceived a small flower which resembled 
our tuberose. On facing the Bast I ob- 
served a large volume partly encased in 
paper, which I found was the Sacred 
Granth, before it a large sheet, and on 


one side of that sat a man in religious 
costume who with a feathered fan was 
slowly waving it back and forth. I moved 
with the procession and when we faced 
the Sacred Book made a low bow and 
deposited the flower by the Book; a silent 
simple ceremony but very impressive. By 
some special dispensation I was taken up 
the stairs to the upper floor and shown 
the Shish Mahal or the Hall of Mirrors, 
a richly decorated room in which the Gurus 
used to sit in contemplation. 

My own appraisal of the religious 
ideals of the Sikhs is that they are much 
like those of our Unitarian group and 
that our religious ancestors traveled a 
path which paralleled the path trod by 
their religious ancestors. Theirs revolted 
against certain dogmas of Hinduism. 
Ours revolted against certain dogmas of 


Christianity. Their ancestors revolted 
against three specific beliefs: (1) The 


Priesthood; (2) The Caste System; (38) 
The Vedas, and others. Ours revolted 
against three specific beliefs: (1) The 
physical second coming of Jesus; (2) The 
virgin birth of Jesus; (3) The Infalli- 
bility of the Bible, and others. 

They had ten teachers or Gurus begin- 
ning with Nanak. We can easily select 
ten Gurus of our own free faith beginning 
with Dr. Ebenezer Gay, 1696-1787; the 
others such as Joseph Priestley, 1733— 
1805; William JHllery Channing, 1780- 
1842; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882. 
You can fill in the other six of your own 
selection. Therefore I prefer to call the 
Sikhs the Unitarians of India. 

But some one may ask, What about the 
Brahmo Somaj which the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the British Gen- 
eral Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches recognize as _ the 
leaders of a liberal religious movement 
in India? They are a small group num- 
bering about 6,000 of most estimable, cul- 
tured people who have partly broken 
away from Hinduism and who are making 
strong efforts to promote social reform 
and educational progress. They are doing 
splendid work, principally in schools and 
in welfare work. I met some of them 
and was delighted by their cordial re- 
ception and warm hospitality. They have 
modern ideas about sanitation, medicine 
and schools for young ladies, and are 
fully alive as to what is being done in 
western countries. f 

I was taken to call on a promine 
member of the Brahmo Somaj, a most 
charming lady whose delightful and ar- 
tistic home I cannot forget. Her husba 
is a very successful medical specialist. 
You know the expectant Hindu mother's 
repugnance to the hospital or any thought 
of it. This lady showed me the part of 
her house that she had made into a 
lying-in hospital with six. cots and six 
cribs as a first step. At the time I talkex 
with her she was not meeting with muc 1 
success but she was not discouraged. i 

This is the type of work being done by 
this group but I had the feeling that they 
were not very different from other high 
grade Hindus that I had the pleasure of 
meeting. 
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Arista Club Wins Prize 


Best sentence for Wayside Pulpit goes to 
Detroit Y. P.R.U. 


The committee of judges consisting of 
five regular members of the Wayside Pul- 
pit Committee and four officers of the 
Young People’s Religious Union have con- 
sidered the sentences submitted by the 
various Young People’s Religious Union 
groups for Young People’s Week and have 
awarded the prize for the sentence, “We 
must have a Liberal youth today if we 
are to have a better world tomorrow”. 

The sentence will be printed among the 
regular Unitarian bulletins and will be 
sent to all Unitarian subscribers to the 
Wayside Pulpit. The sentence will be 
posted all over this country as well as 
in Canada and will be read by hundreds 
of thousands of people. 


Pulpit and Pew Partnership 


A partnership of pulpit and pew in 
preaching and practice was suggested in 
a Laymen’s Sunday sermon at Manchester, 
N.H., November 13, by Frank Livingston. 
He said: 

“The church has always been the leader 
in things spiritual. To the church man has 
looked as a truthful guide in his rela- 
tionship towards God. If we conceive of 
ethics as the science of human duty, may 
we not in the past have put too little em- 
phasis on the ethical development of man? 
There is a movement on foot right here 
in New BHngland at the present time to 
have the churches aid in that ethical 
development by showing that certain lines 
of conduct are unethical. The former 
disparity between the pulpit and the pew 
has disappeared, and the pulpit as a co- 
worker with the pew can and should de- 
nounce certain modern tendencies of busi- 
ness as unethical. The pulpit leading, and 
pointing out such conduct, the pew should 
follow it up by seeing that those prac- 
tices cease, both pulpit and pew working 
side by side. As this new partnership of 
the pulpit and the pew is able to raise the 
moral standard of man, will not the spir- 
jitual also increase, since the two are so 
closely interwoven?” 


Church Women in Joint Meeting 


A telling illustration of the possibilities 
of cooperation among church groups was 
given at St. Paul’s Cathedral Church in 
Boston, Mass., the evening of December 2: 

Two hundred women representing eve- 
ning auxiliaries, guilds, alliances and 
other organizations of Protestant denom- 
inations in fourteen churches in and about 
Boston gathered at the call of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve which began its work 
nearly two years ago. 

The movement originated with Mrs. 
Lewis A. Elliott of the Evening Alliance 
of Greater Boston. The first meeting was 
held at Trinity Church in October, 1931. 
Four evening groups were represented at 
the outset: Trinity, St. Paul’s, Old South, 
and the Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton. Three members from each group 
formed that committee. The chairman 
chooses twelve persons for her aids. They 
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work in cooperation. Miss Ethel F. Swan, 
president of the Evening Auxiliary of St. 
Paul’s, has acted as chairman the past 
year. 

Miss Sara Comins was mistress of cere- 
monies for the entertainment which in- 
cluded a short stage performance and the 
singing of carols. Miss Swan introduced 
Dean Sturges of the Cathedral who 
greeted the women cordially and intro- 
duced his classmate at Yale, Dr. Charles 
HH. Park, who gave a message inspiring 
hope and giving courage. 

Miss Bertha MacLean of the Old South 
Hvening Guild is chairman for 1932-1933. 


Reduced Fee for League Week 


By action of the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 
registration fee for League Week at the 
Isles of Shoals the coming season has 
been reduced from $5.00 to $3.00, thus 
making all such fees uniform for the sey- 
eral 1933 Shoals events. 

July 8-15 are the dates for League 
Week, which, as now contemplated, will 
consist of the Institute of Religious Edu- 
eation, a series of evening addresses on 
various subjects, and the Laymen’s Con- 
ference the afternoon of the opening Sun- 
day for discussion of problems of League 
chapter work. 


Pacific Coast News 


At Nelson, B.C., Dr. Blake received an 
invitation to preach in one of the United 
churches (United Church of Canada), and 
a promise was given to accept the invita- 
tion in the spring. 

At Vancouver, B.C., the congregation is 
meeting without a minister. Different lay 
members read the service and a sermon, 
either of their own preparation, or one 
from a prominent minister. An excellent 
choir has been formed and the musical 
part of the service is the best in recent 
years. We are coming to the conclusion 
that lay leadership must be the salvation 
of many of our churches. 

Laymen’s League Sunday was observed 
at Portland, Ore. by members of that 
chapter leading the service. At San José, 
Dr. MacQuarrie, president of the State 
Teachers’ College, spoke on ‘Problems of 
Higher Education’, in the morning and 
in the evening the United Veterans held 
an Armistice service. 


Sixty Where Once Fifteen 


How successful a Laymen’s League 
chapter can be through the work of its 
officers is indicated by the experience of 
the chapter in Norwell, Mass. Instead of 
an attendance of fifteen men at the 
monthly meetings, this season sixty have 
attended each of the first three meetings. 
The president, Cecil E. Whitney, planned 
a program in consultation with League 
headquarters and this, together with his 
efforts at arousing the interest of the 
men, has brought the results. A large 
congregation was present on Laymen’s 
Sunday, November 13, 
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Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarlan Association: 


1932: 


Already acknowledged ............. $701.85 
July 6 Society in Charlestown, N.H. 3.00 
Aug. 3 Associate Members ........ 4.00 
Sept. 7 Associate Members ........ 3.00 
22 Barnstable, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 5.00 
Oct. 1 Associate Members ........ 3.00 
183 Chureh of the Brotherhood, 
@hicaco. El. :eeem ee 5.00 
19 Society in Barnstable, Mass. 25.00 
26 Society in Cleveland, Ohio 250.00 
81 Associate Members ........ 1.00 
Nov. 29 Associate Members ........ 5.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Aug. 3 Income of Invested Funds 500.00 
Nov. 38 Income of Invested Funds 500.00 
$2,005.85 


PARKER HE. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Another Wayside Pulpit Greeting 


The Unitarian church in Marietta, Ohio. 
had a different experience from that at 
Winchendon, Mass., when the New Year’s 
greeting to the Jews was displayed in the 
Wayside Pulpit. In the Ohio city, a dis- 
trict meeting of Civic Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met that week and the 
principal meeting was held in the Uni- 
tarian church. une visiting delegate when 
informed the meeting would be held “at 
the church on the corner’, inquired: 
“That Jewish Synagogue?’ She had seen 
the Wayside Pulpit “Greeting to the 
Jews”, and thought the building was a 
synagogue. 


Used School Hymnals Available 


The department of religious education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., keeps a 
list of church schools possessing used 
hymnals and text-books which they are 
willing to sell, or in some cases donate, 
to other church schools in need of them. 
The department is asking for names of 
church schools desirous of obtaining, or 
disposing of, text-books and hymnals. 


To Help Unemployed Coal Miners 


The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee have prepared a lecture with slides de- 
seribing their work in the coal area. This 
lecture is available free of charge to any 
of our church groups. Application should 
be made to Robert C. Dexter. 

The Friends are organizing in the coal 
area handcraft activities, particularly the 
making of furniture and rugs. A consider- 
able industry has developed, and the un- 
employed miners’ families and the Friends 
are attempting to sell their products. A 
traveling woman demonstrator will visit 
churches if a sufficient number in a given 
area is interested. Applications should be 
made through Dr. Dexter’s office, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Sex, Sanity, and Sense 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 

THp HYGIENE or MArRRIAGH. By Dr. Millard 
Npencer Everett. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $2.50. 

In advertising this book the publishers 
say that it is invaluable for every clergy- 
man, every social worker, and every mar- 
ried couple. It is quite as necessary for 
young people who are inevitably concerned 
with the problems of sex and whose sex 
education is largely confined to the in- 
decent. 

In recent years there have been many 
excellent studies dealing with various 
aspects of normal sex life. But most of 
these studies have been either so technical 
and specialized on the one hand, or so 
sugared over with sentimentalism on the 
other hand, that they have not been so 
useful as they might have been for the 
average man and woman. 

Dr. Everett has availed himself of all 
of the specialized material extant, has 
arranged it logically, has stated the facts 
clearly and has avoided ultraromantic 
emotionalism. 

The book is frank. It states the neces- 
sity of learning a new langauge which will 
be neither obscene nor vague. The second 
chapter dealing with the anatomy and 
physiology of sex is non-technical and 
clear, and descriptions are enlightened by 
some excellent diagrams. It is this part 
of the book, with the sections on physical 
and mental hygiene of sex which follow, 
which should become common property of 
everyone. In the physical hygiene of sex, 
the author discusses specifically such prob- 
lems as cleanliness, special hygiene for 
men, menstruation, the menopause, and 
other matters. He also describes the va- 
rious venereal diseases and the symptoms 
by which the layman should recognize the 
need of medical care. 

In the discussion of mental hygiene, he 
makes a statement which many moralists 
and some religious people, but not, we 
should hope, the religious liberals, might 
consider unsound,—‘‘The simplest way to 
reorganize one’s thinking about this and 
other moral problems is never to lose 
sight of the fact that morality is not an 
end in itself and is worthy of respect only 
insofar as it acts as a means to greater 
happiness for oneself and other persons.” 
He illustrates the changed morality by 
contrasting the fact that in the past the 
emphasis was placed on the wickedness 
of premarital sex relations while with the 
newer morality it is far more wicked for 
a man to infect his wife or innocent chil- 
dren with venereal disease. The newer 
morality in sex life, the author claims, 
will look to consequence rather than ob- 
servance of certain taboos. His treatment 
of sexual abnormalities is particularly en- 
lightening. These are frequently due to re- 
movable conditions, physical and environ- 
mental, and they have been grossly over- 
emphasized in the treatment of the sex 
problem. 


Perhaps the most significant chapter 
deals with ideal marriage. We have made 
a great mistake in “lending prestige to 
any sort of marriage’ and in “keeping 
mismated couples together’. He also 
pleads for a removal of moral, religious, 
and legal pressure in enforcing monogamy. 
He even goes so far as to state that a 
very good case could be made out “for 
the view that the best way to foster mo- 
nogamy is to take sex relations, except 
insofar as they involve the welfare of 
children, entirely out of the realm of 
morals and put them in the realm of 
taste’. There are three essentials to happy 
marriage: Romantic love. fundamental 
equality, and satisfactory physical union. 
None of these is enough by itseif. Espe- 
cially is it important that lovers should 
be friends, and this means that they 
should be essentially equals and funda- 
mentally men and women with the same 
general tastes and background. Economic 
equality, with the independence of women 
is, in his judgment, a distinct buttress to 
an ideal marriage. For an ideal marriage 
he also advocates early and constant asso- 
ciation between boys and girls, and men 
and women, and a far more personal 
knowledge of each other on the part of 
men and women contemplating marriage. 

The book advocates premarital physical 
examination by both parties and the use 
of contraceptive knowledge. He also de- 
seribes in detail the physical aspect of 
sex union and discusses frequency of 
sex relationship, periods of abstinence, 
and sex relations after middle age. 

So many young parents face the advent 
of their first child with an utter lack of 
information that the chapter on childbirth 
is of the utmost importance. The conclud- 
ing chapters deal with birth control. Argu- 
ments for birth control scarcely require 
the thirty pages of restatement here given, 
but perhaps the reviewer is too optimistic 
regarding the spread of such information. 
The chapter on birth control laws is of 
value because of the general misinforma- 
tion regarding birth-control legislation, 
particularly in the United States, and that 
on birth-control clinics is important be- 
cause it gives information with addresses 
and names of officers of all clinics in this 
country and of some in foreign lands. 

If any philanthropist wishes to do some- 
thing which would prevent untold suffer- 
ing and unhappiness, it may be suggested 
that he deposit funds with his minister 
for the purchase of copies of this book, 
to be given as wedding presents to those 
whom he marries and distribute them 
among the young people of his congrega- 
tion. 


Christmas Carols 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. Edited by Edward Bliss Reed. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $4.00. 

This is a book for scholars. It deals 
primarily with Kele’s Christmas Carolles, 
printed early in the sixteenth century, 
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the forty-eight pages of which are re- 
produced in collotype from the unique 
copy surviving in the Huntington Library 
in California, but a few surviving leaves 
from two contemporary publications in 
the possession of the Bodleian Library 
and of the British Museum are also 
shown, the last being the only ones with 
music. 

The editor has contributed an excellent. 
introduction on the rise and use of Christ- 
mas carols in England. The word “carol” 
in medieval Europe, especially in France, 
indicated a dance with singing, not orig- 
inally limited to Christmastide. The songs 
probably began in half-popular, half-reli- 
gious ceremonies, but tended to draw away 
from their churehly origins. In England 
they became especially associated with 
Christmastide, that is with the whole 
period from Christmas to Candlemas Day 
(Feb. 2), and sang not only of the na- 
tivity of Christ but also the various 
themes of the church calendar of that 
period. They were not used at church 
services but at social gatherings. 

Mr. Reed’s monograph does not add to 
our list of available carols for present- 
day use, but it is a creditable piece of 
bibliographical research which makes 
available for scholars a primitive collec- 
tion of songs of which hitherto but little 
more than the name has been known. 

H. W.F. 


Morison’s Washington 


THE YOUNG MAN WASHINGTON. By Samuei 
Eliot Morison. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. Fifty cents. 

A fine address delivered at Sanders 
Theater this year. Wrought with the 
scrupulous scholarship one expects from 
Professor Morison, and touched with his 
ironic wit. There is an interesting Note 
on Washington and the Church. “Chris- 
tianity meant little or nothing to Wash- 
ington as a guide to life.” His impulse to 
self-discipline issued from his infection by 
Stoic philosophy, not from religious de- 
votion. He attained his nearly perfect bal- 
ance through restraint. ‘In fact he fol- 
lowed exactly that course of conduct 
which, according to the second-hand 
popularizers of Freud, make a_ person 
‘thwarted’, ‘inhibited’, and ‘repressed’. 
Yet Washington became a liberated, suc- 
cessful, and serene man. The process can 
hardly fail to interest young men who 
are struggling with the same difficulties 
as Washington—although, I am bound to 
say, under the far more difficult surround- 
ings of depression, machinery, and jazz.” 

Vat P 


Christmas Poems 


STARDUST AND HOLLY. Poems and Songs of 
Christmas. Selected by Dorothy Middlebrook 
Shipman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, S115. 

A wide selection of poetry, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, which has kept 
alive the Christmas hope that joy and 
peace shall yet be victorious, and proves 
that the dreams of youth never die. 

M. H. JR, 
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North Central Liberals in Chicago 


Inspiring meetings in Third Church vote for merger, with liberty, install 
Rev. E. H. Wilson, hear Mary McDowell 


HE North Central Unitarian Confer- 
ence held at the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Ill., November 29 
and 380, was an unusually inspiring session. 
At the business meeting a resolution in- 
viting the Illinois Universalist Conference 
to hold its annual meeting for 1933 jointly 
with the North Central Unitarian Confer- 
ence was passed unanimously. It was also 
voted to endorse the work of the Joint 
Commission on merger of the two denomi- 
nations and to express the hope that the 
commission would press on toward actual 
merger in every way that is possible “with- 
out compromise of the principle of in- 
dividual religious liberty”. 

Miss Mary McDowell of the University 
Settlement of Chicago addressed the con- 
ference on “The Minister and the Needs 
of Society”. Miss McDowell called upon 
the ministers to back such needed social 
legislation as that providing for unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, and 
other stabilizing measures. Asked why 
there are not more workingmen in the 
ehurches she stated that it is because the 
working class has lost faith in the church. 
“The church has shown that it is not 
genuinely interested in the workingman”, 
she said. The talk was noteworthy for it 
was the day on which the newspapers of 
Chicago were commenting on the seventy- 
eighth birthday of Miss McDowell, who is 
recognized as one of America’s greatest 
women. 

One of the impressive features of the con- 
ference was the installation on November 
30 of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson as minister 
of the Third Church, to which he comes 
after a pastorate of five years in Dayton, 
Ohio. The service, which was conducted 
by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
Rey. John Brogden, } 
Snow of Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Il. ; 
Rev. Daniel Sands, Quincy, Ill. ; 
Rey. Edwin C. Palmer, 


Back row, left to right: 
Sydney B. dv 
Rev. Oswald HE. Helsing, Chicago ; . 
Dr. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Bloomington, IJll.; Dr. L. Ward 
Howard, University Settlement. Front row, 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago; Miss 
‘Settlement ; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Alton, Tl 


DELEGATES AT THE NORTH CENTRAL 


Brigham, 
left to right: 
R. Lester Mondale, Evanston, Ill. ; Rev. Pdwin H. Wilson, Chicago ; 
Mary ©. McDowell, University 
Chicago; Rey. Philip Mercer, 


the Western Conference, was addressed 
briefly by the following: D. I. Jarrett, 
chairman of the Third Church; Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham, for the Universalists; 
George G. Davis for the Unitarian fellow- 
ship at large; Dr. Robert S. Loring, 
charge to the congregation; President 
Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, charge to the minister. 
Dean Curtis W. Reese of Lincoln Centre 
gave the installation address, calling for 
a more prophetic ministry which will deal 
fearlessly with burning social issues while 
they are still burning. “What matters”, 
he said, “is not what a minister says at 
this late hour about Mooney and Billings 
or Saeco and Vanzetti. Anyone can talk 
about these cases now. What counts is 
what a minister has to say about Melrose 
Park and other instances that are vital 
matters of the present hour.” 

Other speakers on the program were 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, who gave the 
conference sermon on the subject “Cour- 
age’: Rey. Adolph Rossbach of Moline, 
lll., who stated that Unitarians have a 
vital need of certain experiential values 
in their religion; Rev. Daniel Sands of 
Quincy, Tl, who dealt with the problem 
of group worship in churches where 
there are both theists and humanists. Mr. 
Sands’ suggestion was that to be fair to 
both groups on one Sunday a theistic 
service, on another a humanistic service 
be used. It is consistent to do so, he said, 
when a word of explanation is given. 

Don R. Howard of the University 
Settlement gave an illustrated talk on un- 
employment in which actual photographs 
of the desperate condition of some of the 
many thousands of Chicago’s unemployed 
were shown. 

Officers of the con- 
ference for the coming 
year were elected as 
follows: President, 
Julius Kespohl of 
Quincy, Ill. ; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Oswald E. 
Helsing of Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. Edwin C. Palmer 
of Bloomington, Il. 


Hackensack, N.J.— 
A Personal Counsel 
Center has been opened 
by the Unitarian 
ehureh, with office 
hours every Monday 
evening. This center 
will attempt to func- 
tion as a_ Clearing 
house for all personal 
difficulties. The only 
problems handled di- 
rectly will be those 
resulting from an ab- 
normal, dissatisfied 
outlook on life. Other 
needs such as medical, 
financial, ete., will be 
referred to the proper 
individuals. 


Urbana, Ill.; Dr. 


Don 
Rey. 


Chicago ; 
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Proctor Field Agent 


Mrs. James U. Tolles will speak at meetings 
and interview individuals 

The trustees of Proctor Academy have 
appointed Mrs. James U. Tolles of Newton- 
ville, Mass., field representative. She will 
cooperate with Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell in getting new enrollments, in 
spreading information about Proctor, and 
in making contacts with prospective con- 
tributors. Any cooperation which friends 
of Proctor may give to Mrs. Tolles in her 
plans for speaking before organizations, 
interviewing individuals about prospective 
students, and soliciting financial support, 
will be much appreciated. 

Mrs. Tolles knows Proctor at first hand. 


A son, now a freshman at Harvard, 
graduated at Proctor last June with 


highest honors. Mrs. Tolles’ address is 6 
Mt. Vernon Terrace, Newtonville, Mass. 


In Religion, Thirteenth Century 
Is Attitude of the Masses 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Associate Alliance was held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 15, 1932. St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church and the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church entertained the 
delegates. Representatives were present 
from Indianapolis, Ind., Dayton, Ohio, 
and Louisville, Ky. 

The conference discussed the question, 
“Meeting Present-day Problems in the 
Chureh”. Mrs. George Finfrock of Indian- 
apolis led. The Alliance presidents were 
called upon for a short report on their 
church. The Girls’ Auxiliary of St. John’s 


church served luncheon. Mrs. Julius 
Krolfifer of St. John’s is president of 
the Associate Alliance for the coming 


year. Mrs. Fred Doeppers of Indianapolis 
was elected treasurer. Next year the meet- 
ing will be held in the Clifton church 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Rey. Robert Cummins of the Universa- 
list church of Cincinnati spoke on “Signs 


of the Times”. Mr. Cummins gave an 
alarming picture of the situation and 


made a plea for intelligent reconstruction. 

An evening address on “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Religion” was delivered by Rev. 
Walton BE. Cole of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio. Deploring the 
fact that the masses of today accept 
modern conveniences, but retain a thir- 
teenth-century attitude towards religion, 
due to emotional fixation in childhood, 
Mr. Cole stated that twentieth-century 
religion should be comparative, rather 
than contrasted, and should be scientific 
regarding itself. “The primary function 
of religion is to glorify personality and its 
relation to humanity. The disparagement 
of man and of ethical sensibility is the 
root of a great deal of present-day prob- 
lems. We must cultivate a belief in the 
unpurchasability of some people and be 
willing to work for it. We must look to 
the education of our youth, as to the fu- 
tility of war, and develop their patriotism 
by presenting a realistic, scientific atti- 
tude toward our social evils, and incul- 
cating in them a devotion sufficient to 
accept the responsibility toward life. 
Twentieth-century religion is the coopera- 
tive quest and sharing of the good life.” 

AL Osk. 


Letters to 


Ministry to Students 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May we, through your columns, help 
to eorrect a most erroneous impression, 
which appears to have become widespread, 
concerning the financing of the fine work 
of the Unitarian minister to students in 
Greater Boston, Rev. William H. Gysan? 

This work is conducted on a budget of 
$4,500 per year, of which $2,400 is con- 
tributed by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches very largely from invested 
funds. The $2,400 per year is all that the 
Fraternity feels it can contribute, and it 
is appropriated on condition that the re- 
maining $2,100 per year be contributed 
from other sources. This remainder must 
be raised from other interested organiza- 
tions, churches and individuals. Many 
Unitarians seem to think that this entire 
balance has been assured for an indefinite 
period, but such is not the case. The sum 
necessary to carry the work to the end 
of its first fiscal year, namely, April 30, 
1932, was raised, but this is its second 
fiscal year. 

The Boston student work is not only 
filling a long-felt need in the religious life 
of the colleges but is strengthening the 
young people’s work in the Greater Boston 
churehes, through the organized activities 
of Unity Clubs on the campuses, a stu- 
dent council representing all the colleges 
in the area, and the personal counsel of 
the minister to students. 

The amounts actually paid in for this 
work, however, and those pledged, plus 
those fairly definitely in sight although 
not pledged, leave approximately $1,000 
still needed in order to continue the work 
to the end of this fiscal year, namely April 
30, 19383; and the funds actually on hand 
at this writing are only sufficient to carry 
it to next month. The Unitarian Student 
Committee, which joined with the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity in starting this local 
project and in forming the Boston Uni- 
tarian Student Committee to administer 
it, has no funds which it can apply to this 
work without terminating or drastically 
curtailing its own activities as a whole, 
throughout the country. 

If Unitarian student work is to be con- 
tinued on anything like its present modest 
scale, additional contributions for the 
work of the minister to students in 
Greater Boston are imperative. They 
should be sent to Miss Sara Comins, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

DEBORAH W. GREELEY, 
Chairman, Boston Unitarian Student 
Committee ; 
Epwarp P. FURBER, 
Chairman, Unitarian Student Committee. 
Boston, MAss. 


Drs Lathrop to Dr. Gale 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I do not share the emotional reaction 
of some of my parishioners to the thinly 
veiled criticism of hospitality at the 
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the Editor 


Church of the Saviour in the December 1 
issue of THE OHRISTIAN REGISTER, and 
would not, therefore, seem to be making 
excuses, were not Dr. Gale’s attack such 
an excellent illustration of the falsity of 
passing judgments on the basis of a 
single visit to an institution. Dr. Gale 
will allow that there are extraordinary 
situations in the life of any institution. 
There are four such extraordinary occa- 
sionS each year in the Church of the 
Saviour, and Dr. Gale visited the church 
on one of these, namely, the first Sun- 
day in May. Four times during the year 
the communion service is held immediately 
following the morning service. 

How do I know that Dr. Gale visited 
us at the May Communion? From the 
internal evidence which will be obvious 
in what follows. On every Sunday, ex- 
cept communion Sunday, the minister and 
assistant minister proceed, during a choir 
chant, into the church vestibule and there 
greet the people together. On communion 
Sundays, following the communion sery- 
ice, the minister hastens to his vestry, 
changes his clothes and hurries to the 
home of a “shut-in”, there to repeat the 
communion service, which happens to be 
of precious association to her. On every 
Sunday save communion Sunday, the 
assistant minister sits in the chancel, not 
at the back of the church. The man who 
asked Dr. Gale to change his seat was 
our faithful and devoted sexton, who 
operates the lights from his pew, makes 
tabulations, as to attendance, and is other- 
wise so busily engaged during the service 
that it is annoying to any stranger who 
happens to be seated in the same pew 
with him. 

It is true that only fifty or sixty per- 
sons remain for the communion, and while 
I do not boast a large congregation, at 
regular services our carefully kept church 
records show that for years no storm or 
other untoward conditions have reduced 
the congregation below the hundred 
mark. Dr. Gale attributes the small at- 
tendance he noted to lack of friendliness. 
Perhaps if he knew conditions on the 
Heights, he would ascribe this to other 
forces. It was not lack of friendliness that 
closed the historic old Dutch Reformed 
Church (the only other church on Pierre- 
pont Street) two years ago. Neither is it 
lack of friendliness that makes the aver- 
age congregation in another historic or- 
thodox church in the neighborhood, some- 
where around twenty-five. The churches 
on the Heights are having a tough 
struggle to stay in this old downtown 
neighborhood. 

The assistant minister of our church is 
happily “genial and likeable” in the eyes 
of “the ladies who stopped to talk with 
him”. As happily, the assistant minister 
is equally, if not more so, in the eyes 
of the men of the congregation. Had Dr. 
Gale accepted the invitation in the calen- 
dar to luncheon with the group he would 
have discovered this. 
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When we grow a bit discouraged from 
reading what one visitor sees fit to broad- 
cast to the country in a disguise so thin 
that one can only ask why he had not 
the courage to boldly name the city and 
institutions, we take heart again from the 
comment of a Methodist layman who re- 
cently stated to my people “yours is the 
friendliest church of any denomination 
in all my experience’. I quote this solely 
that a group which makes every effort, 
and devises all sorts of ways to be hos- 
pitable, may have the credit that is due it. 
Had Dr. Gale seen fit to try once more 
on any ordinary Sunday, even one whose 
manifest motive throughout his New York 
excursion was to see how successfully he 
might be slighted would, in spite of him- 
self, have had a very different experience. 

Our guest book in the vestibule, in 
which Dr. Gale did not enter his name, 
contains the names of visiting Unitarians 
from widely scattered sections of our 
country, and I am confident that the feel- 
ing of these people toward the church 
will not be influenced by the church “per- 
sonalities” to which the Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER sees fit to open its 
columns. 

I deal only with Dr. Gale’s strictures 
on the Church of the Saviour, partly be- 
cause he does us the honor of giving us 
the greater part of his space, and partly 
because it is the one institution that I 
know from the inside. Doubtless, Dr. 
Simons can explain why it was that he 
did not detain Dr. Gale for a ten or fifteen 
minutes’ conversation when others were 
waiting to speak to him. 

As for Miss Harding at headquarters, 
we are all So very fond of her that we are 
ready to forgive even her shyness on the 
occasion of his visit there. 

Since it is the habit of preachers to 
append morals to what they say, may I 
Suggest that among a group devoted to 
truth and justice an attempt to under- 
stand and allow for accidental cireum- 
stances, with a suspension of judgment 
until one can “see from the inside out”, 
will prevent a congregation from getting 
a false reputation which may do damage 
to an institution. 


JOHN HowLanp LATHROP. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


——— 


Bishop Potter’s Remark 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In a comment on Dr. Gale’s letter in 
THE REGISTER of December 1, I merely 
wish to quote a remark which I heard 
Bishop Henry C. Potter make many years 
ago. Speaking of the proposed cathedral 
in New York City, he said that he wished 
to build a church to which a man might 
go on Sunday and depart without being 
spoken to. 


EDWIN FAIRLEY. 
New Yor«, N.Y. 
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New York Headquarters 


To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


We think we recognize in Dr. Gale’s 
letter a visit to our office, although not 
one of us here remembers the circum- 
stance. The fact is that in these hard 
times nearly every day brings a visit 
from a member of the “down and outs’. 
To a young woman alone in the office, is 
it any wonder that such visits are some- 
what terrifying? 

THE Srarr at New York HeanQuaRrteRs. 

New Yorxr, N.Y. 


From Berkeley B. Blake 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, whose facetious 
letter (published October 27) on the 
etymology of “hurricane”, the word first 
applied to humanism by Prof. Walter M. 
Horton and quoted in an editorial, has a 
concern that in the note following his 
letter the Editor may be under “grave 
misunderstanding” as to his attitude 
toward humanism. There has been no sign 
of uncertainty in the editorial mail, and 
many readers have seen the point and 
chuckled. Two sentences in the Editor’s 
note were: “Humanism is the greatest 
theological interest of Protestantism.” .. 
“Toe REGISTER has always entertained a 
most friendly view toward humanism, es- 
pecially in the days of its trying 
experiences.” 


“Free Creat Bf America” 


The Universalist church in St. Albans, 
Vt., has placed upon its bulletin board, 
after the name, Universalist Convention 
Church, the new sign of affiliation, “Free 
Church of America’. Rey. Charles H. 
Pennoyer is minister and superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Vermont. 

Rev. Oswald WH. Helsing, who has 
started a liberal movement in Chicago, 
Jll., writes that the name of his church 
is now, “Church of the Brotherhood, Free 
Church of America”. 


A Correction 

In the article, “Lay Thoughts in Free 
Pulpits”, in the issue of December ithe 
name of Rey. Eric Alton Ayer was in- 
correctly given as the preacher of the 
Laymen’s Sunday sermon at Manchester, 
N.H. The address was delivered by a lay- 
man, Frank Livingston. 


’ 


Laymen on Debatable Issues 


The attitude of a group of liberal men 
on timely controversial issues was re- 
yealed at a recent meeting of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. Their 


| answers to questions, such as religious edu- 


eation and the public school, taxation of 

church property, and the refusal of war 

service on grounds of conscience, circu- 

lated by the Federal Council of Churches, 

are thus tabulated in the church calendar : 

Church property tax exempt? Yes, 23; 
No, 20; Doubtful, 16. 


| Religious exercises permitted in public 


schools? Yes, 0; No, 25; Doubtful, 16. 
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School credits for week-day religious edu- 
cation under church auspices? Yes, 11; 
No, 32; Doubtful, 2. 

Hxeuse child from school for 
education? Yes, 5; No, 37. 
School property used for religious pur- 

poses? Yes, 12; No, 23. 

Parochial schools share tax money? Yes, 
GENO woz! 

Chureh attitude toward citizen who re- 
fuses war service on grounds of con- 
science? Reprove him? 0; No positive 
attitude? 22; Treat him tolerantly? 8; 
Commend and support? 5. 

As applied to a minister? Vote—0, 21, 7, 5. 
Sermons in support of war aims and ac- 
tivities? Yes, 4; No, 18; Doubtful, 12. 
Display flag in church? Regularly? Yes, 
9; No, 22. 
On special peace occasions? 
INO; le 

Change law to admit citizen who refuses 


religious 


Yes, 


to support government in war time? 
Yes, 24; No, 6. 
Personals 


Jonas Lie, a member of the Unitarian 
church in Plainfield, N.J., has been made 
a Knight of First Class of the Order of 
St. Olav by King Haakon VII. of Norway. 
Wilbeld Thorleif von Munthe af Mor- 
genstierne, Norwegian Consul General, 
New York, made the presentation. 


Dr. J. P. MacCarthy of Belmont, Mass., 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Poetry Association. 


John Booth of Hamilton, Ontario, a vice- 
president of the Y. PR. U. and founder and 
past president of the Hamilton Unity Club, 
was a member of the McMaster Univer- 
sity debating team which met the British 
imperial team from HBurope, in Hamilton 
last week. Mr. Booth is the only Unitarian 
in the college, and he had the distinction 
of being the first junior in many years 
to engage in a major Canadian debate of 
international scope. Shoalers remember 
Mr. Booth was the life guard for the 
Y. P. R. U. Star Island Conference last 
summer. — 


Active in St. Petersburg Fla. 


Sr, PETERSBURG, F'LaA—Although the 
tourist season is opening somewhat later 
than usual, on account of the election, 
yet the various activities of the United 
Liberal Church are under way. The 
church school was continued through the 
summer. Rev. George Gilmour’s sermon 
on a recent Sunday, entitled “The Firmer 
Foundation”, was one of the strongest 
which he has preached. Dr. Buckley is ex- 
pected to return from the north in a few 
days, and again take charge of the adult 
class. A substitute leader led in a dis- 
cussion of the Insulls, suggested by a re- 
cent editorial in THE RecisteR. A major 
present-day evil is the accumulation of 
enormous fortunes in the hands of com- 
paratively few men and women. Nearly 
all the great religious leaders of past 
time have been poor. Great fortunes are 
a corrupting influence in society. Their 
influence upon university education is evil. 
False standards of worth are established. 
Men are made trustees of universities 
mainly because they have wealth. 
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Children’s Books for Christmas 


One to Four Years Old 


First Picture Book, Mary Martin, illus. ....$2.00 
Peggy and Peter, Lena Towsley, illus. ....$2.00 
Sally and Her Friends, Lena Towsley, illus. $2.50 
Little Mother Goose, illus., Jessie W. Smith $1.50 
Real Mother Goose, Junior edition, illus... .$.75 


Four to Six 


Angus Lost, Marjorie Flack, illus. ......... $1.00 
“All about Books”, Black Sambo, Little 

Small RedsElen; etc.” 2. sere ea. $.35 
Bremen Band, illus., Frank Dobias ........ $.50 
Ola, Ingri and Edgar Parin D’ Aulatre, illus. $2.00 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson, illus.. .$1.00 
Peter and Wendy, retold by May Byron, illus. $.75 
Adventures of Ray Coon, N. B. Turner, illus. $.35 
Benjamin Bunny, Peter Rabbit, etc., 


Beatrix. Potter, illus. ..........6.. ea. $.75 
When We Were Very Young, Milne, illus. $2.00 
Choosing Book, Alice Dagliesh, illus. ..... $1.25 


Gingerbread Man, illus., Violet M. Higgins. .$.65 
Little Red Wonder Book, Lewis G. Wilson. .$.55 


Six to Eight 


ees Fairy Tales, F. A. Steele 

Sat Who Went to Heaven, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, illus. ......... $2.00 

Bible Stories to Read, Jesse E. Moore, illus. $.60 


Rip Van Winkle, illus., M. L. Kirk ...... $2.50 
Fairy Tales, Hans Andersen, illus. ....... $1.00 
Magic Forest, Stewart Edward White ..... $1.00 
The Yellow Shop, Rachel Field ........... $.75 
Old Nurse’s Stocking Basket, 

Eleanor Farjeaon, illus. .:.........-. $1.75 
First Home Reader, A. Klingsensmith, illus. $.60 
Jerry Muskrat, Thornton W. Burgess ...... $.60 

Eight to Ten 
Story of Rico, Johanna Spyri, illus. ....... $1.50 
Heidi, Johanna’ Spyrt, illus. ...... -2enee. $1.50 


Hitty, Her First Hundred Years, R. Field . .$2.50 
King of Golden. River, John Ruskin, illus... .$1.00 
Legends of Lumb Lane, V. Pomeroy, illus. $1.25 
Hollow Tree Snowed in Book, A. B. Payne $2.00 
Silver Pennies, ed., Blanche Thompson ....$1.00 


Pinochio, C. Lorenzi 
Erick and Sally, Johanna Spyrt, illus....... $1.50 
House on Edge of Things, E. C. Eliot, illus. $2.00 
Dog Book, Albert Payson Terhune, illus... $1.00 
Little Mixer, Lillian Nelson Shearon, illus.. .$.75 


Little Child at Breakfast Table, Gannett ...$.85 
Pickaninny Twins, Lucy Perkins, illus. ....$1.75 
Ten to Fourteen 

Tower Legends, Bertha Palmer Lane, illus., 
Rosamond Lane Lord .............. $2.00 
Little Women, Louisa M. Alcott ......... $1.50 
This Singing World, Louis Untermeyer ...$2.50 
Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling ...$2.50 
Understood Betsy, Dorothy Canfield ...... $1.75 


Wild Animals I Have Known, E. T. Seaton $1.00 


Secret Garden, Frances H. Burnett, illus..... $.75 
Winter of Year, Dallas Lore Sharp ....... $1.00 
Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain, illus. ......... $1.00 
Sinolsyan W/2Uls fanzess UL OSoees tena $1.00 


Children’s Bible, Sherman and Kent 
Man Without a Country 

Edward  BUCKCIL SC EIGIC are ee $.60 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, K. D. Wiggin $1.00 
King Arthur and His Knights, 

Philip Scuyler Allen, illus. .......... $1.25 


Any of these books may be bought at 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Postage on mail orders, extra. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The Three King’s road 
goes by your dusty street 


that leads up to a star— 
and Him. 


A. B. MEZGUIDA. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. Fred 
Winslow Adams, Tuesday—Wednesday ; Dr. 


Charles N. Arbuckle, Thursday—Friday, 
12:15 pm., Station WNAC, 1230 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 AM., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist Sc- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 A.M. 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Five Points for a Parish 


The parish committee of All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, Mass., has adopted this 
policy for the ensuing year: 

1. To pay aS we go, meet our every 

obligation and operate within our in- 

come; to manage wisely and carefully 
the church finances. 

. To maintain the work and purpose 
of this church with undiminished 
strength and vigor; there must be no 
retrogression. 

3. To assist in quickening and deepen- 
ing the work of every organization 
and activity. 

4. To urge upon all our people that we 
all draw close together in unity of 
interest, service and friendship, that 
we may maintain All Souls’ Church 
in strength and power. 

5. To impress upon all our people that 
our church is worthy of the sacrifice 
that we all must make for her in this 
difficult year. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


JHE CONTINUANCE of the 
League’s educational, missionary 
and church-strengthening work 
depends on a “no-drive” plan of steady 
support through special gifts and the 
following special annual memberships: 


Participating Laymen................ Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen............ $10 to $25 
Subscribing Laymen............... $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen.............. $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen................ $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen............ $500 and over 


Address Remittances to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


for the continuance and extension of its 
work needs constant renewal of its capi- 
tal funds by bequest. It is located in 
that most stable of environments, the 
neighborhood of a great University, and 
its work is of fundamental importance to 
the cause of Liberal Religion. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath unto The Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, located at Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty- 
Seventh Street, in the City of Chicago, Illinois, the 


ere a) See ee as are Dollars. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Winter Term begins January 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Hxaminations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8  in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 

“Live to Learn and Learn to Live” 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


ee 


“My Eye Is on the Child” 


(Continued from page 725) 
hope of the world is strongest in the 
cradles of the world; and a society dom- 
inated by resolve to protect its children 
from its own past shortcomings is a so- 
ciety obeying the law of progress. Let us 
lead the children’s ambiguous instincts 
towards the ever-coming Kingdom of God. 
Exercise them in the religion of robust 
friendship and fair play. Teach them, 
dramatize for them, show them in actual 
life, that there is no better adventure 
than is found in being helpers of mankind. 
Even as they will easily learn, if given 
right encouragement, to lose with cheerful 
grace in a game because the joy of the 
game is larger than the vexation of de- 
feat, so let them learn that nothing is 


inglorious to their country which is aay 


gain to the world. Let them see that the | 


friendly heart can travel far without 
being 
ordered social life depends upon a mutual 
bond of honorable dealing, and upon the 
refusal to take from another person or 
another people without giving a just 
equivalent. Set their feet marching to the 
tunes of universal equity—those continu- 
ing laws which are the drums of God. They 
will respond; they will rise to it; they 
will live to plant banners of hope on all 
the mountains of our despair. 

I once saw a picture of a notable Amer- 
ican with his five children grouped around 
him. The picture was inscribed : “My five 
reasons for working towards a secure and 
peaceful world.” Every child now living, 
every child to be born, is a reason. 


afraid. Prove to them that all | 


morning 
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“Little Grandmother Writes” 


Friend of REGISTER readers is now blind, 
but goes on with her schools 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes to 
THE REGISTER that Catherine Breshkovsky, 
“the Little Grandmother of the Russian 
revolution’, will soon enter her ninetieth 
year. She is a cherished friend of this 
paper. Blindness has lately come to her, 
but she is still giving her service to the 
two boarding schools which she founded 
for the peasant children in Russian 
Carpathia, now a province of the Czecho- 
slovakian republic. They have been main- 
tained chiefly with American money. The 
following letter, with the entreaty to cir- 
culate it as widely as possible, has been 
received from Madam Breshkovsky : 


“To my Beloved American Friends, and to 
all young students, boys and girls: 
“To you I address my humble and 
almost desperate plea for help. You know 
of my work. In twelve years hundreds of 
boys and girls have passed through my 
boarding schools, and many of the grad- 
uates have become teachers in the primary 
schools. I got the money not only from 
rich men, but from many school girls and 
school boys. And all of us were happy. 
“Some of our pupils were very talented. 
They wished to enter the university, and 
later to become teachers in the high 
schools of their native district where there 
is great need of education. I chose some of 
the most gifted and good-hearted boys and 
girls, and helped them to enter the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Up to last year I suc- 
ceeded somehow in getting enough help 
from America, in money and secondhand 
clothing, to support about ten students. 
But this year, owing to the world-wide 
depression, the aid from America has 
fallen off so much that, unless more help 
comes, some of my best students will have 
to leave the university. They will be 
thrown on the street, or have to go back 
to their poor villages. This causes even 
more grief to me than to my unfortunate 
boys and girls. 

“Soon I shall enter my ninetieth year. 
My dear friends, I beg, I pray you to help 
me to-die joyfully !” 

Her address is Catherine Breshkovsky, 
Drubezarna, P. Horny Pocernice, U Prahy, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Money may be 
safely sent to her in a cashier’s check. It 
should be made payable in American 
dollars. Contributions also may be sent to 
Miss Blackwell, 3 Monadnock Street, 
Boston, Mass., who will gladly forward 
them. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Two plays, “Bimbo the Pirate’ by Booth 
Tarkington, and “The Hundredth Chance” 
by Beulah Marie Dix, will be presented 
in the town hall, December 13. 

Christmas vacation begins at 
December 14 and ends January 4. 

The sixth annual Proctor Conference of 
the Young People’s Religious Union will 
be held December 30 to January 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Moulton, mis- 
gionaries in Ruhuri, India, spoke at the 
assembly December 6. Mr. 


noon, 
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Moulton represents the American Board 
and covers a large area in India, super- 
vising a number of schools. He is ac- 
quainted with Gandhi. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moulton are graduates of Bates, 1915. 

On Wednesday evening, December 7, the 
Mansfield Singers gave a_ recital of 
spirituals and other Negro songs in the 
Unitarian church. 


Christmas Eve Service, Carols 
There will be a Christmas Eve service 
and singing of carols at the Arlington 


Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, December 24. The choir will sing 


selections from the Christmas music of 
Russia, France, and Germany. There will 
be appropriate readings and the singing 
of carols by the congregation. The doors 
will open to the public at 7:10 o’clock and 
the service will begin at 7:30 o’clock. 

After this service people will meet on 
the church steps and, under the direction 
of J. Russell Abbott, march up Beacon 
Hill singing carols and seeing the beauty 
of the houses decorated for Christmas. 
The Greater Boston Federation of the 
¥. Bo Re Ueis in charge: 

At nine-thirty o’clock the carolers will 
return to the Arlington Street Church 
parish house for an open-house party and 
dancing. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Calendar 
December 19. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston. General speaker: Mrs. Margaret 
Eggleston Owen. Subject: “Making Our- 
selves Ready for Christmas’. Leaders: 
Mrs. Marita Burdett, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, Rey. Dorothy Dyar. Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass. Supper, 6 pP.M.; de- 
partment conferences, 7 P.M.; general 
meeting, 8 P.M. 


Rev. J. Milton Wahl Accepts Call 

Rey. J. Milton Wahl has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian church in Florence, Mass. 
Mr. Wahl graduated from the Meadville 
Theological School last June. He assumed 
his duties as minister of the church in 
Florence on December 4. 


PULPIT 


andcHor GOWNS 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


$ COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


The Pageants 
You Need 


for Christmas, Easter, Peace Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, or other church festivals 
are in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Songs of the Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 


An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 


I go to these hymns 


for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 


Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L. S. 
32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 


University. 


Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 


Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Public Library. 


These fascinating stories will delight boys and girls of about fourteen years of age, 


who like distinctive and unusual stories. 


The Boston Sunday Globe, in a news item, compares Tower Legends 
with Alice in Wonderland. The price is $2.00, which is much below its 


real value. At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASPFGNT RICS 


The Salvation Army, which says a man 
may be down but he’s never out, appar- 


ently has made 


canvass. 


never an every-member 


Father: “I can’t think why my watch 
won’t go. Perhaps it wants cleaning.” 
Little Willie: “It can’t be dirty, daddy, 
because I had it in the bath this morning.” 

—Duaily Mirror. 


An American in Hngland was giving 
some illustrations of the size of his coun- 
try. “You can board a train in the State 
of Texas at dawn’, he said, impressively, 
and twenty-four hours later you'll still 
be in Texas!” “Yes”, said one of his Hng- 
lish listeners, with feeling, “we've got 
trains like that here, too.” 

—London Tatler. 


A eartoon by Bernard Partridge show- 
ing the three figures and signs of Christ- 
mas illustrates the following, in Punch: 
Uncle Sam: “Now what shall I give you 
two young ladies that will help us all to 
be happier?’ Miss Britannia and Mlle. 
La France, in wnison: ‘Please, uncle, 
could we have one of those lovely mora- 
toriums, like last year?’ 


Van Leeuwenhoek, first of the microbe 
hunters, noted that the flea was not too 
humble to be exploited by a parasite, a 
discovery that inspired the lines of his 
contemporary Dean Swift: 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey: 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


Remember what Brigham Young said 
when he was selling stock in a gigantic 
boarding house at Salt Lake. He told the 
Mormon “saints” that the boarding house 
and its stock must be a success, because 
it was built for the Lord. On the other 
hand, he said, “If it fail, you must not 
blame the Lord, for that will be bad 
management.” 


“Tt looks like a bloomin’ funeral’, re- 
marked an onlooker as the black-coated 
Methodist processions filed toward the 
Royal Albert Hall in London on the way 
to the Uniting Conference. “It is’, said 
one who understood. “It is a funeral. 
Those Methodists are on their way to 
bury their differences!” 


“That looks like an old axe’, said the 
visitor to the town’s oldest inhabitant. 
“Tt is, sir, it is. That axe is seventy-five 
years old. I bought it when I was a boy.” 
“The axe seems just aS good aS when you 
bought it, doesn’t it?’ “Well”, replied the 
inhabitant after a thoughtful pause, “it’s 
had three new blades and five new 
handles, but, excepting for that she’s just 
the same, sir, just the same.” 

—Ohristian Science Monitor. 


When he crossed from Detroit to 
Canada, William Axling says the customs 
officer examined the contents of his suit- 
ease and found two copies of The World 
Tomorrow. He grabbed them, saying “This 
stuff is red, isn’t it?’ Turning the pages 
he ejaculated “Socialism!” and again he 
turned to me and asked, “This is social- 
ism and red, is it not?’ I replied, “Yes, 
almost as red.as the New Testament. It 
is good Christian socialism.” He had evi- 
dently never heard of that brand. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 

Send checks promptly to 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


= 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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No one ever gets 


enough BOOKS 


for Christmas ! 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. 
A book to live with, from eighteen to eighty. 
The highest thought of humanity gathered into 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 
college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00 
TOWER LEGENDS, by Bertha Palmer Lane. 
Beautifully illustrated in full page color and 
silhouettes by Rosamond Lane Lord. 
These fascinating stories will delight people 
of any age who like distinctive and unusual 
stories. 2.00 
AN ARCHITECT MUSES, by William Roger 
Greeley. 7 
In nine brief “musings,” the author discloses 
some of the inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his obligations to 
his profession and to future generations. $1.60. 
NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS, by Oscar Laighton. 
Meeting “Uncle Oscar’, as the 
have come to call Mr. Laighton, with his 
snow-white beard and red cheeks, is like 
finding Santa Claus again. The Isles of Shoals, 
seen through the twinkle of his blue eyes, 
makes a perfect gift for anyone who has 
known the magic of these islands. $1.60. 
A MODERN THEISM, by Minot Simons, D.D. 
Every chapter of this book carries a definite 


” 


Islanders 


message concerning some of the baffling 
mysteries of human experience, inspires a 
positive, instead of a negative, attitude 


towards them, and points out the dawn of 
fuller understanding, as we climb the path 
of moral endeavor and of truth seeking. $1.75. 
At all bookstores 
THp BwACON Press, INC., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DECEMBER 15 19382 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof. 
John Baillie, D.D. 3:15 P.M. Children’s Christ- 
mas Service in King’s Chapel. Week-day serv- 
jees, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital by Mr. 
Robinson; Tuesday—Wednesday, Prof. Fred 
Winslow Adams, D.D., Thursday—Friday, Rev. 
Charles N. Arbuckle, D.D. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.mM., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 A.M. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, -ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 
7:36 P.M. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Thrifty SANTA says 


« Give 


BOOKS 


this Year”’ 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on the The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. — 


